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^J^sdiaation 


Dear Miss Carnet, 

This dedication symbolizes the love and appreciation of each 
of us for your contribution to our life at Wesleyan, • 

We leave college with many memories and one we will always 
cherish is that of your delightful letters. We find in them a 
spirit of justness and fairness of a wonderful individual, who 
with this spirit contributes an intangible greatness to Wesleyan. 

We see in your life an exemplification of your love for Wes^ 
leyan and we grow to love it more. 

We are not only saying thank you for your letters, your 
understanding and untiring efforts in helping build Wesleyan 
but rather for the opportunity to know you. 

For this reason Miss Carnes, we dedicate our 1955 Scribes* 


Issue of the Wesleyan to you. 


With Love, 
Your Girls 
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Each year, the Scribes choose a theme for their issue, and for this 
year, the Scribes have chosen for their theme ‘‘The E>rama of Every¬ 
day Life,'' as seen in a quotation from Shakespeare's "As You Like 
It": 


**All the wo€ld*$ a stage 

And all the men and women merely players. 

They have their exits and their entrances. 

And one man in his time plays many parts. . . 
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Heritage 


By Ann Godwin 


Catherine turned from the window, and let the organdy curtain drop 
back into place. In the street below there was the noisy hum of children 
feverishly crowding an afternoon of planning into the last few minutes of 

fading twilight. Soon it would be night. 
Soon the last tints of today would fade 
into shadows, and a part of her life would 
be over. 

Catherine stood for a moment, 
dreading the blinding glare of the arti¬ 
ficial light, and the rush and preparation 
she could faintly discern even now beyond 
the protecting bonds of her room. Her 
room. The words sounded foreign. How 
could you call a room your own when 
it only contained your possessions? Silly 
little room with its blue, blue walls. Or 
were they green? She and her mother had 
laughed. ‘‘Such a restful color,'' some 
member of the parsonage committee had 
said; some member who had a different 
color each year; some member who had 
home that stayed a home; who called her room her own. 

Sinking onto th< window star. Catherine tried to remeinber her last 
room, but it escaped her. She had been at school then. You don t get the 
feel of home in the summer and during Christmas. Two years there. Now 
Bridgeton. And where tomorrow? 

Catherine sighed. How do you keep from telling your mother she s 
failed? How do you gaily smile and pretend it doesn’t matter that you 
are being married in a church you’ve stood in scarcely half a dozen times 
How do you look out at a sea of guests, and know they came to che^ 
on the price of your gown? To count your attendants and appraise the 
man so soon to be your husband. How do you smile into faces of names— 
mere names recited by your mother. She passed her hand acro« her eye^ 
She was tired, and there was the rehearsal and the canapes and the flow . 

The days had flown so. . . , • t. 

She remembered Anice’s wedding. Anice tall and lovely in white satin. 

She had been a beautiful bride. Catherine had been ber maid of |»nor. 
Even now she remembered the shimmering satin and the delicate lilac o 
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her own dress. Anicc was married in the little church where she was 
christened; before the altar where she affirmed her faith and joined with 
a circle of children in the sacred vows. Those children were around her now. 
Peg. Louise. Gretchen. “Why. I remember when Anice was just so tall.” 
a fashionable lady in grey bad said, holding her right hand some distance 
from the floor, and Catherine had a vision of Anice in ribbon bedecked 
braids scampering in late to church, flushed from a last minute game of tag. 
This had been her home. This was her home. 

Catherine tried to remember her own confirmation. Was it the year 
at Concord; or the year at the Adams Mission House; or the year her 
father had accepted the challenge of the cburcbless community at White- 
bead? There were so many churches; so many parsonages with leaking roofs 
and too blue bedrooms. Or was it green? She laughed wearily, and straight¬ 
ened the coverlet on her bed. 

Soon Anice would be here, radiant from a summer abroad; bubbling 
with tales of Jeff and his work. Anice with her simply darling house 
just around the corner from her mother. Anice with her childhood church. 
Living beside the same girls she had played dolls with. Having the teachers 
say proudly. “Why. I taught your mother.” to her children. Anice would 
wear the pink organdy proudly, for hers was the heritage. 

Catherine shook the folds of her gown. It was lovely. Yards and 

“The perfect dress.” her mother had 
sai . just as she had said. “And of course, one attendant.” That was the 
way a minister’s family lived. Supressing any thought of self, and gear¬ 
ing to t precedent set by the church and community. One attendant; an 
organdy dress. And that was that. 

^ It was dark now. and the stillness of the street below magnified the 
noise beyond her door. “Catherine.” her mother called. “Catherine." 
She stood in the doorway now. “Goodness, child—” she began, and 
notice t e ^ "^ss of the room and the solitary figure standing before 
win ow. ere was a sweetness about the woman’s face, and a calm- 
ness in her touch as she slid an arm around the girl’s shoulders. “It’s gone, 
darling,” she said gently. 


A shiver ran through the girl. I never had it. I never had a childhood, 
sh^anted to say. At last she spoke slowly. “It goes so very quickly. Child- 
hood. I mean. In just a moment, it’s over,” 

The woman smiled and pulled back the ruffled curtain. “It’s hard 
to remember sometimes that you’re a woman now. When the call to 
Bridgeton came your father asked about the tree first thing. What use 
have Father and I for a tree with sturdy branches? 

Th» nuV** J It takes an instant, and suddenly it’s over, 

lock f n "k*^ " u dreams.” She pushed a graying 

W iT h Iif< i» good. C..b,ri„,. N.V., forg.. .b«. 

wistfulnpt^ ^PPy* 3 fine young man.” And quite suddenly, the 

rehearsal is at eight.” Catherine nodded mutely. 
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She stood by the window looking out at the sturdy oak tree with 
its thick branches. Always her specification in a new parsonage. What 
fun to swing or build tree houses, or scamper among the branches. A smile 
flickered about her lips. She thought of Anice and wondered about a little 
girl raised alone at the manor bouse on the bill. Catherine remembered one 
night when it had thundered, and she had found her way down the 
winding staircase and into her father’s study. And how he had shared his 
cocoa and told her a story of the little baby hidden from the pharaoh. 
And how they had laughed at pharaoh. His own daughter caring for little 
Moses. 

It must have been lonely in a room by yourself when your nurse left 
at night. Even a room with nursery cutouts on the walls. Even a room for 
your very own. Even with the boys and girls you grew up with to play 
with. Your heart must still long for a real family. You still must miss the 
joke of chicken for the preacher and the family gathered around the table 
stamping Christmas cards. Marshmallows around the fire or rides back 
from district revivals, when Daddy would join in on “Jacob’s Ladder." 

She remembered hands joined around the table at grace, and Daddy’s 
calm voice thanking a God as real to her as the spreading oak or the spotted 
puppy asleep on the foot of her bed. A special something in the voice of 
her mother; the kindly glance of her father. Was it “home”? 

She relaxed, dropping the snowy veil onto the bed. She would go 
with Chet. They would never have a home. Never leave a home to their 
children. But life was good. She smiled, a little shakily. “Chet. ' she would 
say. “Ask the man if there’s a tree with thick, sturdy branches." Perhaps, 
after all. that was really the only heritage a preacher s daughter needed. 


"Want To" 

And I will write a poem of many things 
Of memories stored through the past 
And dreams of many years to come — 

And in my poem. I’ll free myself 

From “do’s" and “can’ts" and "don’ts" and "will" 

And I shall write of simple "want to." 

Want to—read the myriad books of others "want tos 
Want to—gaze at heaven and feel Cod’s majesty. His greatness, who can 
plan the skies, yet not lose sight of man. 

Want to—travel through the world we know as earth, and travel through 
the world’s we call the mind and soul. 

Want to — yes, most of all, please — 

Want to—find the one who will share all my "want to’s". 

—Joan Shapiro 



Dear Students 


Dear Students, 

Some of you have been asking me what the library was like when I 
first came. In order to tell you that, I shall have to take you back to the 
old college in town where I got my start as Wesleyan's librarian. 

When I arrived as librarian, I had very clear memories of the library 
as it had been when I was a student six years earlier. I'll tell you about 
that. I was a day student and I remember three successive librarians. The 
first was a charming lady—a professor's wife who beamed at us. The 
second was another professor's wife, strictly minus beams, who had me 
reported to the Library Committee when I made the mistake of running 
out of the library to meet a pal on the back porch. It was all my fault 
because I did not realize that the bell she tapped incessantly for silence 
was meant to slow me into a walk. The third was a trained librarian, 
completely snowed under. When we asked her for a book she was very 
pleasant as she handed us a huge bunch of keys that unlocked twenty* 
three bookcases and told us that we were welcome to the book if we could 
find it. 

The same keys were handed me when I took over the job. I found that 
the locked cases contained 7,500 books completely uncataloged, although 
most of them had been classified and accessioned. Many of the entries in 
the old accession books of that day are in the handwriting of Prof. Daniel 
who did so much, through the years, to build the collection and bold the 
library together. 

It was three full years before I got the catalog made and fully two 
years after that before I could persuade anybody to use it, unless I l^d 
them by the hand and coerced them into pulling out a drawer. 

The old library had atmosphere and charm, although the bookcases 
did not match and there were seven varieties of chairs. Our equipment 
tore at our cuticles and our hose and many of the books could not be 
reached except by someone adept at climbing trees. Because I was tall and 
young I managed to be pretty skillful in this part of my job and I was 
really proud of my ability to climb a bookcase without turning it over. 

It was the sounds that gave the place its unusual character. In the 
first place, the library had five windows opening on the back porch and 
the sounds of loud shouting and running on the porch sometimes drowned 
out the noise of eight practice pianos located under the library. In addition. 
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a lot of very clean people inhabited Georgia Building, and every afternoon 
they would send up loud shouts of *Tireman. fireman, please turn on the 
hot water.'' This request would be repeated until complied with at the 
power house, and always, just always, the students in library would mur¬ 
mur to each other “Fireman, save my child." It was harmless enough, 
but it was so inevitable as to become a source of irritation. 

The nights were the time when we really took on life. The place 
became bedlam, no less. We bad around 400 students and only sixty chain. 
When the girls piled in there and sat in the deep window sills and on 
the book case ledges and on the floors to read their parallel, it was really 
something to see. It was such a sight that everybody passing down the 
hall opened the door to take a look at us and you can imagine what a help 
that was! The air was electric with mischief and even I could feel how much 
fun it would be to come in and misbehave. A six year old said to me once 
in New York that his friend had brought him to the library, saying “Let 
us go into der liberty. Let us annoy der teacher." It must be fun. But 
come. come, let's be our age! 

My hair grew grey as I suppressed gigglers. Many of your mothers 
and aunts hold it against me to this day that I sent them out of the 
library because they giggled. And guess who was numbered among those 
ejected? Miss Lamon herself—not from the library on the old campus but 
from the Candler Memorial! She was a good sport about it. too. and 
offered to tell me the joke. Giggling is much less prevalent now since the 
high schools have added two years. 

The quest for overdue books was an adventure in the old college. 
Today, when we rush out after a white string reserve, we are apt to 
find it in a logical place such as on the table or on the bookshelf but it 
was not so simple. The occupants of the rooms on fifth floor seemed 
especially addicted to leaving their books in unmade beds, surrounded 
by assorted foods. It was a gruesome sight, but kindling to the imagina¬ 
tion. Had it been a midnight snack or breafast in bed? And how had Cun- 
terbury Tales fitted into the picture? 

When we moved to Rivoli. the Candler Memorial Library seemed 
unbelievably convenient and luxurious. The miles of empty shelves were 
the most beautiful sight I had ever gazed upon. The first morning, when 
I walked up the steps. I looked at the new building and promised myself 
never, never to get attached to it. But I did. 

With love. 

Katherine J. Carnes 



Per Vendetta 

By Joann Garrett 

The marble slab sparkled like white diamonds in the cold Saturday 
sun. Rose Adante laughed a solitary, brittle laugh as she thought of the 
woman who lay beneath her feet. ‘‘Carol Felton Salter/' she read. “Born 
May 15, 1924—Died December 29, 1953." . . 

She had thought of going to him ... to comfort? to hurt? . .'.*tb 
hope? To win him back perhaps? . . . No. only to hurt him. Even while 
he lived in the gray bouse with bis wife. Rose had wondered how she 
might go about it. 

She bad not gone. The child was happy now. He had friends, and 
she had work—yes. and friends of her own. One has a way of living in 
spite of oneself. But she wanted to hurt him. She wanted him to know. 
She was glad that this woman's death had been slow and painful. She 
had hoped now, as she looked at the grave, that he had loved bis wife . . . 
that be had known what it was to lose love. 

The hurt that had become a dull void within her cut a little now and 
stirred cold blood to warmth as she stood on green grass and thought 
of grass where she and Eddie had sat and laughed under Italian sun. Then 
she came back to her senses, and her senses left her in a green sea. reaching 
to clutch an engulfing wave... Now she stood on bard ground and thought. 

To hurt him .. . some way, to hurt him. Her head ached with thoughts 
that were only pitiful attempts to be cruel. She believed that Carol Felton 
Salter had died of not being needed more than of the spreading torture 
of cancer. Rose was glad she believed this for she knew that Eddie needed 
her. This Carol had not shared the loneliness of a war with him—the 
fear, the dirt, the blasting bombs. She had not been there to give him 
wine and rest and love. Eddie had needed Rose Adante. 

It had been a difficult thing to understand that he had not needed her 
after the fear and the fighting were over, and he had come back to his own 
country. But then, she had not known his country. That was a thing that 
Eddie and Carol had shared ... a door Carol had been able to shut, with 
cool manicured hands, in Rose's face. 

Rose and Eddie had shared a dream, and Rose had kept her dream. • • 
had come to him with his child, dreaming of baseball ... of fine stores 
and moving stairs ... of pizza and wine and candlelight in the efficiency 
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apartment. Now she hated baseball, and knew nothing of candlelight. 

She stood on black grass amid sharp white stones. A leaf crunched 
behind her, Ind she saw his shadow fall across the grave. Rose Adante 
smiled into bis pain-creased face . . . and left them. 


A Bon Marche 

^*How much will you give me? 

There she stands. 

Her shingles torn, 

A sagging floor > - ’ • ^ 

With creeping foliage peeping at each crack/' • 

**What would you say is the ’! 

Highest bid 
A leaking roof 
And peeling wail 

May bring?'' He kicked the sagging front door step. , . 

• • 

And what is the worth of a 
Dying soil? * w 

A weed-grown lawn? 

An untrimmed tree? 

Not worth the time to pull her chimney down." 

The young man looked skyward. ^ 

Gentle winds , I z' ’’ 

That promised rain. ^ 

Strong, thirsty roots 

That sought and found the richneu of the earth. . 

"You're crazy / tell you —" , ' ’ ;• 

A quiet smile. 

His calm grey eyes ' ' Y r 

Upon a future 

Not seen: a dream above the sagging roof. 

—Ann Godwin 





Tke Immortal Steps 

By Bettie Willson 

This is John Keats as I found him—lonely, penniless* broken in 
health* worn down by his tragic love for Fanny Brawne. dying—^^amid 
the alien corn." His only companion was Joseph Severn* a devoted friend. 
His only comfort was his love of poetry and the images which it invoked. 
Be kind to him—he died a failure. 

♦ 

The greatest difficulty lay in discovering new ways to control his 
thoughts. Toward the last* he found that reciting poetry helped a little. 
Especially in the night* when he lay wide-eyed, breathing laboriously, 
hoping that Severn might not wake* he would remember all the poetry 
that he had ever written—line for line. Sometimes* when memory failed 
him* he would make up new lines* but* usually, he could remember every¬ 
thing. That was the trouble. He remembered too much. 

He remembered those trips to Scotland with Brown* walking bare¬ 
headed in the rain* jotting down lines as he traveled. He remembered bis 
brothers* George and Tom—poor Tom* and his mother. And* be remem¬ 
bered—O merciful Heaven* could he never forget.^—a girl. He could see 
her moving about his room* the moonlight pouring its silver onto her 
soft* brown hair — the scent of lavender about her — the rustle of her 
skirts—her laughter—the touch of her cool hand. 

My twe — oh, my love! No! 

*A thing of beauty is a joy for ever; 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 

Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us* and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams* and health* and quiet breathing. 

Therefore* on every morrow^ are we wreathing 
A flowery band to bind us to the earth* 

Spite of despondence* of the inhuman dearth 
Of noble natures* of the gloomy days • • 

Now, why should he pick that one? Endymion, That was a thousand 
years ago—a thousand years ago when he was happy and well and even 
a London critic couldn’t blacken his sky. He had wanted so badly to be 
famous even then—thinking it would be so easy—leaving behind his 
apprenticeship at the surgeon’s. Maybe be should have been a doctor after 
all. Well* be had the hands for it—long and thin and fine. She bad said so. 
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Stop it! 

‘Tame, like a wayward girl, will still be coy 
To those who woo her with too slavish knees. 

But makes surrender to some thoughtless boy, 

And dotes the more upon a heart at ease . . 

No. he could not have been a doctor. He loved writing too much— 
even the critics—to have forgotten it. Those days at Hunt s! How young 
they were, how filled with righteous indignation over something or other. 
Byron—bellowing his lungs out over revolution and the rights of man, 
while Leigh Hunt was too blind to see that his wife was falling for the 
handsome devil. It was hard to remember Shelley. He had protested enough, 
goodness knows, but not quite so lustily as Byron. No one could protest 
quite like Byron. Wordsworth and Hazlitt discussing spring planting— 
as if they knew what it was to walk behind a plow. And. then there was 
Coleridge—killing himself. Well, he’d find out in time—when there was 
no more time. 


Sbhh... 

"When I have fears that I may cease to be 
Before my pen has gleaned my teeming brain. 
Before high piled books in charactry, 

Hold like rich garners the full-ripened grain; 
When I behold, upon the night’s starred face. 
Huge, cloudy symbols of a high romance. 

And think that I may never live to trace 
Their shadows with the magic hand of chance; 
And when I feel, fair creature of an hour! 

That I shall never look upon thee more. 

Never have relish in the faery power 
Of unreflecting love!—then on the shore 
Of the wide world I stand alone, and think 
Till Love and Fame to nothingness do sink.” 


How quiet it was. The gold watch ticking on the wash 
It would L>n be four. He could tell time in the dark, now—he could 

by the degree of silence. 

“And still she slept an azure lidded sleep. 

In blanched linen, smooth, and lavendered. . . 

My looe, my life—do not forget me—do not for^t! 

R™,n,b„. .I»nl R,m,mb.r .h. way .h. ^ 

w,y your ring lookrf on be, fing«I R.mmb.r ,..ry 5ni.l,-.*«>y 
—^very word— remember! • 

“Dear God! I can stand dying, but I cannot live wit out er 
Now you’ve done it. Now the hemorrahging will start agam. 

“Severn! Severn!'' 
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Where is he? 

'Yes, John, Tm here/' 

Thank God. 

‘‘Lift me up Severn/' 

/ cannot die alone. 7 have been half in love with easeful Death. . . 
To take into the air my quiet breath. . / 

“You must save your strength, John." 

No, my friend. 

**Already I feel the flowers growing over me. Lift me up, Severn. I 
shall die easy.** 

* The sands of thy—thy short life are spent this hour, and no—no 
hand—in the universe — can—can turn thy hour-glass, if these gummed 
leaves be burnt ere — thou—canst 

mount 

up 

these 

immortal 

steps.** 


Six Spad es- DouLled” 

By Joan Shapiro 

What strange manner of creature is a bridge player? Perhaps through 
the hilarious cartoons of H. T. Webster, the name conjures fat, well- 
stowed dowagers or mustacbed “Casper Milquetoasts." It has long been 
nwessary to recognize the third and most rabid species of the phylum 
ridge Fan. You see her as she drops her school books, leaves her 
un l^ished washing, and pricks up her ears at the melodious mention of 
badge. Yes, my friends, she is our own Wesleyanne. 

On Monday, precious minutes are snatched from chemistry and his¬ 
tory; on Tuesday, English and Spanish suffer from neglect. So it goes 
t roughout the week. But this minute-eating vice reaches its height of 
madness over the weekend. Gone the resolutions of “This Saturday morning 
library" and “Fll get that shopping done if it kills 
me. or the call of Bridge Fan" has been heard, and in groups of four 
and eight they congregate to rededicate themselves to the god of “little 
slam and “three no trump.“ 

It is easy to recognize the species. Their code of honor is the finesse; 
their habitat the floors of Persons, Wortham and Banks. They exist even 

f.p back-date parlor. They live on overtricks; their call. 

Fourth for bridge?” resounds by night and day. 

They are a strange people, in a world apart, and this brief discourse 
does not begin to cover the subject. However, it must suffice, for my next 
door neighbor just called. "Fourth for bridge?” 



To a Water Nymph Asleep 



In evening shadows as / walked 
Beside a crystal forest pool 
Where leafy ferns flowed o’er the bank 
And melted into waters green, 

I came upon a water nymph 
Asleep beside the dimpled stream. 

I stopped to watch the woodland child 
Who lay asleep on mossy bank 
With arms flung wide in peaceful rest . . . 
A child asleep with smiling mouth 
And curling fingertips outstretched 
As if to grasp evasive air. . . 

A child asleep and dreaming yet 
Of fairytales on shining wings. 

I watched her in her rosy sleep 
With gauzy wings unfurled. . • 

And frothy garments trailing light 
Of fairytales on shining wings. 

I watched her in her rosy sleep 
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With gauzy wingt unfurled . . • 

And frothy garments trailing light 
Like misty smoke of silver-blue 
That floats milk-white in dusty sun. 

The forest stream in quiet song 
Laved the bank with lullaby. 

And gentle breeze in roguish mood 
Played hide and seek through silken hair. 

I blessed the nymph ... the woodland child . • . 
Then withdrew with quiet smile. 

/ left her by a dimpled pool 

Where pointed shadows flowed in shade 

And melted into waters cool. 


—Charlye Wiggins 


CliiUliooJ Sweetkeart 


By Jane McCain 


Steve stepped off the train, picked up his duffel bag and looked around 
the station. It didn’t look any different than it had when he’d been 
home on leaves. But. then, be was the one who was different. This time 
be was home to stay. 

He decided to walk home instead of calling the folks—they’d be 
surprised to see him a week early. He could use a walk after the long train 
nde. He slung his duffel bag over his shoulder and started down the street. 
Too bad the station was so out of the way—he’d probably meet some of 
the gang otherwise. But there would be plenty of time for that. 

He had gone about two blocks when he heard a squeal of brakes beside 
him. “Steve! How’s the boy!’’ a familiar voice called. 

“Jim Donahue! I didn’t know you were still around.’’ Steve walked 
over to the car. 

“Get in and I ll take you home. You’re early, aren’t you?’’ 

"'y discharge came through sooner than I thought/' he replied 
as he climbed in the car and slung his bag over the seat. ‘‘What are you 
doing still in town?'' 

. . ‘‘O*’’ I got a job with Thompson out at the college. I bad enough of 
1^*^* '”8 when I pulled my hitch. You planning on staying around 


II I might go back to school, since the college is here and 

Uncle Sam will foot the bill. What's the news around here?’’ 
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''Nothing much. A lot of the old gang are back, most of them going 
to school. • • 

Jim’s voice went on. but suddenly Steve wasn’t listening. They were 
passing a familiar house, and his mind was full of memories. He came back 
to himself with a jerk—What had Jim said? "Did you say something 
about Alice? What’s she doing here?” 

"I said that’s about the biggest news around here right now. She’s 
home, and Bill’s still in Birmingham. Sue Johnson told me she just 
couldn’t stay away from mother—but there’s some disagreement on 
that since she’s been stepping out right regularly with a couple of guys 
at the college. And it’s not the first time she’s been back here without Bill. 

‘‘Oh?” Steve tried to appear casual, but the disclosure shook him not 
a little. Why should it interest him? After all, they had been just kids . . . 
Jim’s voice broke into his thoughts again. 

"I don’t think it’s just gossip. Of course we haven t said anything 
to her about it—she’s been running around with the gang some. As a 
matter of fact, most of us would rather just not hear anything about it 


you know how it is.” • j ft 

"Yeah. Well, here’s the homestead. Guess the folks will be surprised. 

He reached for his bag and got out of the car. “Thanks loads for the lift 
guess I’ll see you around tonight or tomorrow. 

“Sure thing,” Jim replied. “I’ll tell the gang you’re home.” He drove 
off. Steve walked into the house. 


After about three hours of greeting and talking to bis family, and a 
huge supper, Steve found himself at last alone in his r^m. His thoughts 
went back to where they had been ever since his talk with Jim—to Alice. 
Why was be so disturbed by what Jim had told bim.^ After all he hadn t 
seen Alice since her wedding—somehow they never seemed to ^ at 
home at the same time. For years before that it had been Steve and Alice. 
But that was in high school—surely be bad outgrown his childhood sweet- 

heart! 

He heard a born outside—must be Jim or one of the gang. He boui^ed 
down the stairs and shouted goodbyes to his family over his shoulder. The 
car was full of people he hadn’t seen in years—their destination was Sue 
Johnson’s, where “everybody” was going to be. Amid all the 
and recounting of what everybody bad been doing. Jim kept thinking 
of Alice—would she be there? 

His question was answered as soon as they piled out of the car and 
walked in the door. Sue was waiting to pull him into the crowded room 

r., .h. ..... of bon.,. 

lb.,., .ban bi, f.» h..b. In all •!« *.«.• .«1 t,^," bi,^ 

Lif .,r,w., Li. .Lri.b^.dina.ily b. w..l<l ha,, b-n a. ...b..,- 

astic as they. , , . ^ 

Finally it wa. b.. band wbitb Ik b.ld in bin and b.. y~c. »y™«. 

"Hi. Slav.. Good (o bay. yon batk.” 
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“Hello, Alice. Long time no see.“ The inane remark stuck in his 
throat, but he forced himself to find a chair and join in the reminiscing 
—usually he did more talking than anyone else when the old gang got 
together, but tonight it was different. Alice was sitting across from him, 
and his eyes kept straying toward her. Always he found her looking at 
him, too—it was almost as if they were back in high school, when nobody 
expected either of them to be looking anywhere but at each other. 

Somehow he got through the evening without attracting undue atten¬ 
tion. When he returned home and went to bed, he found he couldn’t 
sleep. A thousand thoughts and questions ran through his mind. Did 
Alice feel the same way he did? Why had she come home—where was 
Bill? What was happening to him! He had been thinking about Alice 
off and on ever since her wedding—had he built her up in his mind until 
seeing her again had upset him so? 

It must have been the shock of seeing her again—surely he wouldn’t 
react the same way the next time he saw her. 

This thought kept coming back as every time Steve went out with a 
crowd, Alice was there. His reaction didn’t change, however. And* be was 
having a hard time finding out just what Alice was doing at home. The 
talk was increasing—more names were mentioned in connection with hers. 
What was even more strange to him, Alice didn’t seem to care. She men¬ 
tioned her husband as casually as she did the men she dated occasionally. 

Finally, he conquered his dislike of the whole situation enough to call 
her. The final result was his taking her to a party at Jim’s—another of 
the gang was getting married. Nobody seemed surprised that they came 
together, until they got ready to leave. Steve went to get Alice’s coat, and 
met Jim in the ball. 

Say, Steve, Jim said hesitantly. “I hope you know what you’re 
getting into. . .’’ 

“I don’t know what you’re talking about.” Steve lied. “I’m not 
getting into a thing.” 

I know you don t intend to be, but still there’s an awful lot of 
talk...” 

People talk too much,” Steve said flatly, and not very pleasantly. 

Jim stiffened at the rebuff. ”0.k., sucker!” This was said under 
his breath, but Steve heard it and was puzzled. 

He remembered the remark later, as he and Alice sat in his car in 
front of her house, but he still didn’t understand it. What could Jim have 
meant? 

Alice was speaking to him. “I’ve been wondering for weeks if you’d 
ever call me. It was almost like old times, wasn’t it?’’ 

He looked straight at her and answered. “I would have called you 
sooner, only I didn t exactly know the technique you’d use to ask a mar¬ 
ried woman for a date. Yes. it was like old times—almost.” He wanted 
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these remarks to cut her—why couldn’t he be as casual with her as she 
was with him? 

She lowered her eyes. ‘‘I see what you mean. Oh. Steve. I’ve wished 
so many times that the clock could turn back! We had so much fun together 
—we meant a lot to each other, even if we were kids. You just don’t know 
what I’ve been through. . she stopped, as if she had said too much. 

“Tell me about it,” Steve said softly, taking both her hands in his 
as he had so many times before. 

That was the beginning. Now the talk around town about Alice 
included Steve’s name. Their friends were worried about Steve and it 
never occurred to him to wonder why they never gave Alice any friendly 
advice”—only him. 

Steve’s family was distressed over the situation, although they never 
said anything to him about it. After he entered college again, however, they 
would occasionally mention something about his studies but he couldn t 
have cared less. Nothing much seemed to matter now, except that he and 
Alice were in love. This time they weren’t “just kids”—they were adults 
who knew what they were doing. Sometimes Steve wondered where all 
this would end—as he had wondered back in the Army what he would 
do when he got out. It disturbed him a little, but he always forgot it 
when he was with Alice. 

He wondered what Alice did on those nights when they weren’t to¬ 
gether—when she had to stay with her mother, or visit some relatives. 
He didn’t like being away from her—but there was always something. 


three or four times a week. 

On one of those nights. Steve decided to go down to Toni’s Grill, 
where he was sure to find some of the gang to join him in a cup of coffee. 
And when he got there he saw Jim sitting in a booth alone. It had been 
a long time since be bad seen Jim—he was glad be bad come. 

They exchanged greetings as he slid into the seat. "Where’s Alice 
tonight?” asked Jim. 

"Oh. staying with her mother. She has to do that every now and 

then.” , 

"Does she?” asked Jim. His tone caused Steve to glance up. Now 

just what do you mean by that? ., , . u 

"Nothing. I ... Yes I do mean something.” Jim ‘I* ^ 

"I just bate to see you get involved in such a nasty situation. Steve. Alice 

isn’t home with her mother.” 

"Now just a minute.” Steve interrupted. This made him ma 
"You don’t have to take my word for it. Come on and s ow y ^ 

Later Jim droped Steve at bome^’;Tbanks. 
said slowly. Jim interrupted. “It’s O.K.. Steve . . . I m sorry 

Steve walked ^owly “P ;*’* rgbt"clut'wUlT one of 

seen—Alice had been in one of the local nigni 
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students Steve had first heard about. He knew that he and Alice hadn't 
been exactly toeing the line themselves* but this was more than he could 
take. She didn't love him* any more than she loved Bill* or the guy she 
had been with tonight. 

In his room he walked over to the dresser and picked up Alice's picture 
—the one be had had since their first big dance. The face that looked 
up at him was childish* and the blond hair was longer than it was now. 
But those wide blue eyes—they hadn't changed a bit. In fact, Steve real¬ 
ized with a jolt that those eyes could have belonged to an infant or a 
grandmother. And they were completely devoid of expression—it was the 
first time he had noticed that. 

Steve felt as if a load had been lifted from bis shoulders. No more 
sneaking around* being ashamed to face his mother ... or anybody else. 
Alice was a little cheat—and the years that she bad had bis heart were 
over and done with. 

He walked over to wastebasket and dropped the picture in. 


Storm 

Black clouds form ' 

Bulging blackness; 

Pregnant power. 

Lightning stabs through ebony skies 
Black clouds . . . now bulging, swollen 
Thunder grumbles. 

Roars and dies, 

Retreating slowly into inky blackness. 
Light again. 

Quick electric fingers 
Probing sooty skies. 

And rain. . . 

Slashing, driving. 

Dripping, drizzliryg. 

Rain. 


—Joan Shapiro 




Across Tke Ocean Blue 

By Claire Dorsett 

The mist is blowing across my face the same as it did one day long 
ago. I can feel the ocean spray and taste the salt on my lips. That day 
long ago he was standing beside me. and I remember that was the time 
when he first said “I love you.” And then he sailed across the ocean blue. 

I can see a boat creeping across the deep water, and I see the waves 
dancing along the beach. We used to stand together and watch the boats, 
and he used to tell me that our love would be as eternal as the waves. And 
then he sailed across the ocean blue. 

I’ve come here often in the last three months hoping that he would 
return. Hoping that he would come to our hidden cove where we laughed 
together and watched the boats, as they sailed across the ocean blue. 

Why did he leave me all alone? He promised that he would always be 
near me, but then he left without a word. Could it be because I am crippled 
. . . that he sailed across the ocean blue? 

Perhaps it was that he was rich and I was poor and lonely. His family 
was always the prominent one. and mine merely the keepers of his estate 
. . . when he sailed across the ocean blue. 

And now I sit and watch the sea trying to believe that some day he 
will return. But that lady’s picture that I found in his car, must have 
been the very reason ... he sailed across the ocean blue. 

She is rich and her legs are strong. She can dance and sing with him. 
for she is not lonely. I know now that he will never return to me. He will 
never sail back to me from across the ocean blue. 

I slide from my wheel chair not caring if my dress tears on the 
rocks. I crawl across the warm sand and the shells, cut my hands and 
knees, but I am headed for the ocean blue. 

I feel the water close around my body. I drop my head back into 
the waves. The water closes over my head and brushes the tears away. 
Here is the rest and peace that I seek. I am a part of the ocean blue. 
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Ni^lit Wind 

By Charlye Wiggins 

Bennie lay on bis back, staring into the darkness with wide blue eyes. 
He stretched out a small chubby hand as if to peel back the black cloak 
which pressed close around him. Nighttime . . . nighttime . . . nighttime, 
be chanted to himself, but he wasn't sleepy now. Turning over on his 
stomach, he tried to peer outside, but all was darkness; be saw nothing. 

He heard the whisper of the wind as it fluttered past the window and 
swished through the trees. It was a scared wind, he decided. Maybe the 
wind was afraid of the darkness, like he was. Bennie lay down and 
sighed. Joey wasn't afraid of the dark. He wished Joey would come 
in and talk to him as he did sometimes. 

Bennie smoothed the sheet with the palm of his hand and listened 
to the wind. It was saying something: “Blowing . . , blowing . . . blow¬ 
ing away . . . and ohhhhhh . . ." Suddenly it shrieked as it fled around 
the corner of the house. Bennie shivered. Poor wind, he thought sadly 
and pulled the sheet close around his chin. It had been caught. Joey 
wouldn t let him be caught. Bennie smiled in the darkness. Soon now he 
would hear light footsteps by the door; then Joey would stick his head 
into the room letting in warm fingers of light. He would whisper as 
he always did, “Hey Ben . . . you 'sleep?'' and then everything would 
be all right 'cause Joey would be there. 

The wind screamed again, and Bennie pulled the sheet over his head 
and snuggled close to his pillow. Why did it scream like that? He felt 
its pain all the way down to his toes, little shivers that made him turn 
cold and wish desperately that Joey would come. 

Joey, Joey, Joey. Why don't you come . . . why, why, why? It's 
dark and black . . , and I m afraid. Wind in the daytime plays with me 
. . . kites, and kites, and kites. I won't go to sleep 'cause I want Joey to 
come. I don't like the wind at night. It screams. A.b,c.d.e,f . . I don't like 
school either. Joey, why don't you come? I'm all by myself. 

Benhie sat up in bed. He wanted to get up and walk to the door, 
open It. and let in the golden light from the hall ... the comforting light. 
Scra^tching his head, be frowned, puzzled at his sadness. What should 
he do? He tried to cry. Squinching up his eyes and wrinkling the short, 
straight nose, he tried to squeeze out a tear—just one would do. Then he 
could call Mama. But nothing happened—no tears came 
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Outside the wind moaned, and Bennie lay down again and pulled the 
sheet tightly around him. He didn't like the wind to do that way ... it 
was crying. “Stop it . . . stop it!” he pleaded, sticking his fingers in 
his ears. But he could still hear the fitful wails and the frantic cries. Then 
suddenly he was crying, too. Hot tears burned in his eyes and traced their 
way down his pudgy cheeks. Bennie didn’t understand why he cried— 
he only beard the mournful sob of the wind and understood its desolate 
meaning. He felt sorry for it. Then be stopped crying and listened, for 
the wind whispered his name ... "Bennie ... Bennie ... 

The door opened softly, and a beam of golden light touched his hot 
little face. "Hey Ben . . . you ’sleep?” A voice asked. 

“Naw.” 

“You hear th’ wind?” 

“Yeah.” 

“You scared?” 

“Naw, you?” 

“Well, it’s kinda spooky.” The door closed, and then Bennie felt 
Joey’s weight sink the bed at the foot. 

“Listen to it howl,” Joey said. 

“It ain’t bowlin’,” Bennie growled. 

“No?” 

“Naw.” 

“What’s it doin’ then?” 

“I dunno.” 

“Ben, yer actin’ funny. You sick?” 


“Naw.” 

“Well, why ain’t you scared of the wind like always? 

B.n.i, wa. sikot. H. r.,lly didn’t know. A mtl. whik '8» 
<fc,p,r«.ly that Joey would tom. and teliev. him of the datknets and 

the wind. Then be replied, "‘’Cause it cried. ^ 

“Cried?! Bennie, yer nuts! Wind doesn’t cry. it bowls like Daddy s 
bound dog.” 

“It does too cry,” 

"Awwww, yet eiaayl I'm goin’ t go. He 

Bennie *"“.’dt.-t^Jii k to him and 

listened to the wind. It did cry 

whispered bis name. 

“Can’t you bear it. Joey?” 

“Hear what?” 

•Oh. nothin’ ... Joey didn’t heat it. hot he did. 

"Ben. yet nut. . . . jntt pWn not.. ’Night ... I’m gom t bed. 
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Bennie felt him move and beard the fading footsteps. The doorknob 
squeaked, and light bathed bis face. Then it was dark again. This time 
Bennie welcomed it. Snuggling down between the cool sheets, he listened 
and lay still. ''Bennie . . . Bennie . • moaned the wind. Bennie smiled. 
The wind was lonesome, too. He was no longer afraid. 


Legend in Moss 

The flagstone path was a stumbling bridge 
That led in the night from a rusted road , . . 
Crossing a matted bed of grey 
Where stories lay buried never told. 

Dark twisted arms reached out from the oaks. 
Extending gnarled and hairy hands, 

Painted there by surrealist's strokes, 

The hair hung long in lifeless strands. 

Yellow illumined the objects of night. . . 

A fallen stick on a tablet of stone. . * 

The root of a tree lain bare by the tight. • • 
Grass-stained blocks of grey-white shone. 

The antique steeple leaned a bit. 

Warped and yellowed by old moon beams. . . 
There a legend in moss was writ 
For no man to read of hidden dreams. 

In a pew through a shadowy pane 

She sat, head bowed—and deathly still. • . 

She seemed quite small in the black wood frame. • • 
A strand of moss lay on the sill. 

A stculed breeze then stirred my hair. 

Though hers — moss-grey—lay undisturbed. 

Now there was stillness in the air; 

She sat—head bowed—quite unperturbed. 

How long she stayed, I do not know . . , 

It seemed she walked beside me there. . • 

For, strange to my touch, as I turried to go, 

A bit of moss fell in my hair. 


—Joann Garrett 



Tke Green Glass Necklace 


By Helen Horne 



She had run along this same narrow street as a child many years ago. 
But now» she hobbled along slowly with the difficulty of age. The people 
who lived along the way in the crowded, grey apartments were accus¬ 
tomed to seeing her. but nevertheless 
they would sometimes stare and cluck 
their tongues in pity. Ema knew they 
did. and that the tired women would 
often pause in their sweeping and 
scrubbing to exchange glances and tap 
their heads with their forefingers. Ema 
didn't mind that though. She had the 
necklace, and her bony fingers would 
plunge into her pocket and wrap 
around the green glass stone attached 
to a chain. She had the necklace, and it 
was beautiful. That made her richer 
than they. Only ... she never had 
anyone to talk to. or anyone to love. 

In her loneliness. Ema had to come 
to find comfort in beautiful things. 
She didn’t want to live in that shack abandoned by the construction men! 
But she bad fixed it up. She had papered the walls with colorful comic strip 
sections from the Sunday papers. And for decoration, she had tacked up 
pictures of pretty girls in spring dresses, cut out of an old catalogue. 

There wasn’t much beautiful to see in this grimy congeswd part of 
town where she lived, so it was no wonder she stopped to smile a tooth¬ 
less smile at the baby. Somebody had left it on the sidewalk to sun in 
a little pink and blue carriage. She was red-faced with healthy crying, 
but Ema knew she was beautiful. 

“Shb, baby,” she said softly. "Smile for ole Ema. Smile, and 111 show 
you something pretty." 

The child only cried harder, her little feet kicking under the coverlet. 
Ema put her hand into her pocket and looked around to see 
were watching. Then slowly she withdrew the 8^"" 

brilliantly in the sunlight; the baby's eyes widened and bl*nk«l. T^ben 
with all the sweetness of innocence, she smiled 

Ema’s heart beat rapidly as she breathed in the smile that filled her with 
love. 
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The matronly woman walked briskly along the street toward her 
house. Her heart was singing in rhythm to her steps clicking on the pave¬ 
ment. People stopped and stared at her: she smiled to everyone she met 
and occasionally plunged long fingers into her pocket to clutch a large 
green stone. 

She was not amazed at the miracle but only accepted it gratefully. 
When she got home, she absentminedly looked around the shack at the 
walls. The little girl would like it here. She loved pretty things too. Ema 
got up and walked over to the pictures from the catalogues. A young girl 
in a pink dress smiled back at her. 

Yes, she said aloud. “Pink for the little girl; a pretty pink picture 
for the baby.” 

The next day, she combed her salt and pepper hair into place, took the 
picture from the wall, and walked toward the apartments, a spring in her 
step. There was the baby outside in the carriage again. Ema bent over 
the child and shyly touched its hand. The baby was asleep, but the 
little fingers curled around Ema's finger and again her heart was warmed. 
Ema took the picture from her pocket and looked at it for a while. Then 
closing her eyes and smiling, she quickly put the picture into the carriage 
and left without looking back. 


* * ♦ 

Tossing back her brown hair, a young girl ran down the street. She 
stopped and looked up at the clouds, stretching up her arms as if to embrace 
the air. She tilted her head to one side thoughtfully and then clasped a 
green necklace around her neck. 

The next day Ema stopped by the newsboy’s stand and spoke to him. 

“Johnny.” she whispered, “tell me about that new baby on the 
street t e one in the pink and blue carriage. Where, where docs it livef” 

The boy shaded his eyes and pointed. “Let’s see. She lives in that 
second apartment house there. Apartment Bl, I think.” 

I And, do you know her name—the baby’s. 


Yes m. I beard her mother telling somebody. Name’s Emerald.” 

‘I’"!! through Ema. Of course, she thought, her name 
ha l! merald. The sun was low in the sky as Ema walked 

back to the apartment house. She knew what she had to do, and she 
was sad. and she was happy. The green necklace didn't belong to her 
wiLT^h Emerald’s. Her hand went into her pocket. The baby 

tie,. ,„jf "ng the door bell and smile her pret- 

“You m* t K. ** baby!”, and her parents would say. 

You must be the one who left that pretty picture in the carriage.” And 
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perhaps they would invite her in for some tea. Ema's hand went to her 
hair to smooth it. She was glad she had put that ribbon in it this morning. 
She walked into the apartment house and rang the bell of number Bl. 
Ema tilted her bead at a becoming angle and waited. 

The door opened and a young man stared out. A shudder went through 
him at what be saw—a bent old woman, a pink ribbon in her hair and 
her lips curled in a toothless grin—holding out a green glass necklace. 


Tlie Fifty-Sixtk Day 

By Bettie Willson 

Aux armes, citoyens 
Formez tx>$ batallom! 

Marchons! Marchom! 

Quun sang impur 
Abteuve nos siltons! 

La Marseillaise 

He hunched forward, his elbows resting on his knees, watching the 
blue flame curl around the crisp edges of the papers until nothing was left 
of those seven years of reports except crackling carbon that fell into small 
pieces when his boot touched it. He stood up slowly, running bis hand 
down the length of his aching thigh, and walked to the desk where his 
rifle and ammunition lay. He buckled a revolver to his belt, slung the 
cartridge belts over his shoulder, took up his rifle and, with a final glance 
at the barren disarray of bis office, extinguished the oil lamp and went 
out the door. 

An early dusk had settled over the crowded compound, shrouding it 
with an unnatural silence. Occasionally, a whispered instruction rose to 
break the stillness, but most of his men were asleep. Well, let them sleep. 
They would need it soon. His nostrils flared as the stench of decaying 
flesh rose from the dispensary. 

He stepped off the porch and started across the compound, stopping 
now and then to ask a question or give a quiet command, and the eyes 
of his men followed his every move—the ramrod-straight back, the lifted 
head, the hawk-like profile. He was going to the radio shack and be made 
it in almost a straight line. The brittle waves of static reached his ears long 
before be lifted the flap of the tarpaulin and bent his head to enter the 
dimly lit room. Pourrait was at the controls and turned his head to nod. 

''Any word. Pourrait?” be asked. 

“It will come soon, commander,” he answered calmly. The radio 
sputtered furiously and then the thin voice came—tense with strain. 
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‘‘This is Laokay—Laokay—calling Mi Chai. Are you there. Mi Chai? 
Do you read me? Do you read me? Over/' 

Pourrait flipped the switebe and leaned forward. ^‘This is Mi Chai. 
We read you. This is Mi Chai. Over." 

“We have a message for the commander. Is he there? Over." 

Pourrait moved aside and the commander sat down before the instru¬ 
ment panel and flipped the switch. 

“What is the message. Lackey?" When the answer came, he stiffened 
involuntarily and bent closer to the microphone. It was the general. 

“Give me the picture, Christian," the Old Man said. 

He tried to organize bis thoughts—to remember something other than 
the faces of his men who had been left to die without ammunition, medi¬ 
cal supplies or food. He tried to concentrate on the business at band, but 
his mind echoed with the sounds of battle—the screams—the bugles—the 
cannon—the rapid machine-gun fire. They had lost everything. His 
answer was precise and clear. 

“They are infiltrating everywhere, sir. The fighting has been confused. 
They are massing for their final assault. We will fight to the end." He 
ran his hands over his eyes. His bead was pounding. 

I understand. There is no question of raising the white flag after 
your heroic resistance." 

“I understand." He checked his wrist watch, the tiny numerals glowed 
faintly in the half-light. “We will destroy the cannon and all the radio 
equipment. The radio transmitter will be demolished at 5:30 P.M." 

There was nothing more to say. He took a deep breath. 

“Au revoir, mon general. Vive la France." 

“Au revoir, Christian." 

He flipped the switch and leaned back against the hard chair with a 
heavy sigh. The silence descended again. 

Fifty-six days of siege and now—it was finished—the papers burned— 
the ammunition gone communications severed. Now, they were hope- 
lesssly alone—sitting ducks in the saucer-shaped pond of a valley—in a 
fort that would be taken by the enemy before dawn. “We will fight to 
the end." Fight?—on what? 

He rose stiffly, rubbing his aching thigh with the heel of his hand. 

At exactly 5:30, Pourait," he said evenly, and turned to leave. 

Good luck, sir, Pourrait said quietly. With a slight start, the com¬ 
mander turned and looked at the little man who stood so defiantly—feet 
firmly planted—legs wide apart. Pourrait’s blue eyes flashed in the 
lamp-light and. for one small moment, the commander thought that he 
had winked at him. 

. friend.” he answered, and there was something 

m his voice that had not been there in quite a while. He lifted the flap 
of tenting and went out. 


Murders I Have Committed 

By Jere House 

Scene: A Courtroom 

Time: A Hot Summer Afternoon 

The defendant speaks: 

I am a murderer but I have never actually taken anyone’s life. 
I am an unfortunate yielder to the universally popular urge to kill. 
This urge is characterized, at least in my particular case, by a twitch¬ 
ing of involuntary muscles in the nape of my neck, a glazed stare in 
my eyes, a detestable gritting of my teeth, and a very obvious clench¬ 
ing of my fists. I must emphasize to you that this physical state has 
no resemblance to a convulsion of any sort. I remain in an upright 
position at all times. 

In the course of my lifetime. I estimate that I have committed 
approximately three million of these murders upon various occasions. 

I cannot discern which of my victims was easiest for me to dispose of. 
for I do not know which murder motive was strongest. To get a clearer 
picture of my life as an assassin, let me begin with my earlier escapades— 
my infamous infancy. 

I will assume that each of the members of my jury has committed 
similar crimes, so I will “bar no holds” in presenting my testimony. 

The first murder that I can remember committing was the slaying 
of my Aunt Trudy. She came into my life when I was a very tiny child— 
in fact she was right outside the maternity ward when I was born. I 
bate Aunt Trudy, and I detested her from the very instant she looked at 
my blood-shot face and screamed. “Oh. she’s gorgeous! Looks like my 
side of the family, don’t you think?” From that time forth. Aunt Trudy 
kept me posted daily on how much I had grown, how pretty I would 
be some day, and how much I resembled her. She coddled me from my 
infancy to adolescence with the same gestures and phrases. I know I must 
have killed her alone seventy times. 

I only slew one teacher during my entire sojourn through the plains 
of knowledge, and of that I am most proud. Restraint is the greater part 
of valor. This particular instructor was a French teacher in college who 
never had any inkling that I was not simply WILD about French. She 
was wild about something. I failed the course three times. I will have to 
confess that I stabbed her in the back eighty-six times and dropped a safe 
on her bead on twelve different occasions. Each time she opened her 
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bouche rouge to dictate with machine-gun rapidity one of Victor Hugo's 
poems on ‘‘The Art of Catching Grizzly Bears With Hat Pins/" I lowered 
the boom. If one of her students ever dared to ask her to repeat a sentence* 
she would yell “It's just like English* only DIFFERENT!"" The uncon¬ 
trollable urge to kill and ahsweetmysteryoflife. 

No doubt you have all been to parties. At every party* whether in a 
Manhattan penthouse or a native shack in Huawaya* there is present what 
is commonly referred to as a gusher. I have assassinated scores of these, 
but the one I most enjoyed killing was a flighty little blond at a miscel¬ 
laneous baby shower* who rushed at me with her invisible horns and 
pitchfork gleaming and asked excitedly, “When are you planning to be 
married?"" There wasn"t anything really unusual about that except that 
the shower was for me, and I was wearing my fanciest maternity dress. 

So many times I have controlled my sadistic temperament and let 
my tormentors go unslain. Take for instance the waiter at “Carl's Caba¬ 
ret who never brings me a spoon for my ice cream until I start to pay 
the check* or the nincompoop who has never found out his girlfriend's 
correct phone number and calls me twice a day* or even the common 
backseat driver who gives signals out the back window. All these go 
unpunished while I am brought to trial for murdering those whose 
crimes have been much less serious. Is this justice? I ask you. I say, what's 
wrong with you people? With your eyes glazed* muscles twitching* teeth 
gritted and fists clenched. . . Why, no, I never thought to throw my 
gum away. 



